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A very interesting and amusing little work, now in 
course of publication, is so peculiarly adapted to the Ka- 
ieidoscope, that we.feel confident that we shall render a 
very acceptable service to our readers by introducing it to 
théir notice. This work, which is entitled ** The Northern 
Circuit,” consists of sketches of Judges and prominent 
Counsel, whose names are familiar to the country at large, 
and especially to the northern district. 

- The first of these sketches which attracted our notice was 
that of Mr. Brougham, which was inserted in the Kalei- 
doscope of the 11th instant. We were not then aware that 
it was only one of a series, or we should have numbered it 
asuch. We beg our readers, therefore, to consider that 
éketch as the first of our intended series. We proposed to 
éelect for No. 2, the portrait of Mr. Scarlett, as we an- 
howiced last week: upon comparison, however, we found 
that of Mr. Justice Bayley better adapted to our disposable 
space this week. 

‘ The author of these sketches possesses the happy art of 
imparting variety to a monotonous subject. Each of his 
portraits possesses individual and marked shades of diffe- 
rence, which prove the artist to be a man of taste, spirit, 
md discrimination. He is nzither a flatterer nor a catica- 
tarist; for which reason, the hints he occasionally throws 
dut respecting the peculiarities and foibles of some of 
dur most. prominent legal characters, are calculated to 
produce a salutary effect from the candor and delicacy with 
which these parts of the subject are touched. His motto 
eppears to be, ‘* Nothing extenuate; nor ought set down 


in amlice."—Edit. Kol. 





: (From ‘* The Northern Circuit,” ) 
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No. Tf. 


MR. JUSTICE BAYLEY. 


“Justice, with favour, have { always done ; 
_ Prayers and tears have mov’d me—gifts could never.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 
“ Natura lo fece, et poi ruppa la stampa.”*—ARriosTo. 
-_—— . 


In attempting to delineate the luminaries 
of the Northern Circuit, [ shall begin with 
the Bench, which I have seen severally occu- 
pied by Mr. Justice Bayley, Mr. Justice Hol- 
royd, Mr. Justice Best, Mr. Justice Park, and 
Mr. Baron Wood. Of these learned Judges, 
the first has always seemed to me to have the 
strongest claim to attention and admiration, 
and him accordingly I have most closely ob- 





* Nature wede Aim, and then broke the mould. 





served, and most ardently admired. If I 
speak of him-more at length than any of his 
brethren, let this be my apology. 

Sir John Bayley, Knt. one of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Court of King’s Bench, seems 
more than any man who has come under my 
inspection, expressly formed by nature for the 
honourable and important station he occupies. 
His physiognomy and exterior are remarkably 
prepossessing. Dignity, courtesy, and phi- 
lanthropy unite, like the three sister graces, 
in his aspect, and require not the aid of words 
or actions, to awe the bad, attract the good, 
and secure the confidence of the unfortunate. 
Guilt at the dock, and impudence in the wit- 
ness box or within the bar, shrink abashed 
from his frown; while innocence and diffidence 
are sure to gather hope and courage from his 
smile. Tis voice, at ance clear, mellifluous, 
and manly, captivates the heart through the 
ear, as effectually as his personal appearance 
does through the eye. It betrays nothing 
feeble—it indicates nothing harsh. His enun- 
ciation is copious, but deliberate—animated, 
but grave; and bespeaks a capacious, a well- 
stored, a refined, and a collected mind. His 
manner is uniformly graceful and impressive ; 
thoroughly polished, but totally unadulterated 
by art. 

Nor is the ‘outward man” by any meansa 
deceitful shadow of the inhabitant within. 
Mr. Justice Bayley is no “ whited sepulchre.” 
His professional career, and the whole tenour 
of his life, evidence an honest and feeling 
heart, and a superior and admirably disciplined 
mind. Not that he ever dazzles, though he 
never ceases to delight. Exuberance is as 
far from perplexing, as sterility is from shock- 
ing us, in the contemplation of his well-culti- 
vated intellect. His acquaintance with ge- 
neral knowledge is certainly respectable, to 
say the least. As to style, he is elegant, but 
seeks not to be superb ; he is impressive, but 
labours not tobe sublime. Scorning to per- 
ferm any part but that which nature has ma- 





nifestly assigned: him, and for which education 
has fully prepared him, he never makes a ri- 
diculous stretch to grasp any thing beyond 
his mental reach. He is said to be a profound 
lawyer ;—this point, as I have not the honour 
to belong to the profession, I feel incompetent 
to determine; but if quickness to discern, 
discrimination to select, diligence to appro- 
priate, and memory to retain, be sufficient to 
form one, he cannot be otherwise. It is ob- 
vious he has practised as a special pleader, 
from his acuteness in discovering any flaw in 
an indictment or other document, by which 
a door is opened for the escape of a prisoner, 
or which admits of a construction favourable 
to a defendant. His whole soul always seems 
occupied with the business in hand. _ He takes 
down the necessary details of the cases which 
are tried before him with amazing rapidity, 
and enters, as if by intuition, into the merits 
of the most intricate of them. Skilful in de- 
tecting sophistry, and intrepid in maintaining 
truth, the soundness of his judgment and the 
integrity of his character cause his opinions 
always to be listened to with the utmost de- 
ference, and his decisions generally to be re- 
ceived with unmingled satisfaction. In at- 
tending to evidence, he is admirably patient ; 
in summing up, extremely perspicuous ; in 
adjudging the measure of punishment, ‘cau- 
tious and deliberative; in passing sentence, 
truly pathetic. 


It has been said, that a Judge should be 
without passions. If this be true, Mr. Justice 
Bayley is, I confess, without at least one of the 
requisites for his station. He is the last man I 
should suppose capable of consigning a fellow- 
creature to the scaffold, without feeling and 
evincing an exquisite pang. But his passions 
are sufficiently under the rein. Even where 
he pities most, he can strike, when conscience 
calls for the blow ; and whoever has listened to 
his heart-rending appeals to a wretched con- 
vict, on the necessity of devoting the brief 
remnant of his forfeited days, to implore, 
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with importunate earnestness, that mercy 
which alone can be extended to him—and 
has witnessed the effects those appeals not 
unfrequently produce—will be convinced 
, that a feeling heart, so far from being incon- 
‘sistent with the character of a British Judge, 
“forms one of its most indispensible requisites. 
What is more likely to make a salutary im- 
pression on the victim of sin, than such ex- 
hortations, under such circumstances? We 
are frequently first brought to feel for our- 
selves, especially in spiritual matters, from 
seeing others feel deeply for us; and perish 
that code of laws—(for however excellent 
in other respects, it is unworthy of a Chris- 
tian country, and especially of one where 
Christianity is so blended. with the constitu- 
tion, as in our own)—which, in its eagerness 
to exact temporal retribution for crime, pays 
no regard to the eternal interests of the cri- 
minal ! 

If this upright Judge ever discovers a Jean- 
ing, it is, undoubtedly, to the side of mercy ; 
a propensity, I conceive, by no means incom- 
patible with the duties of his office, which 
constitutes him at once, under our wise and 
beneficent laws, the prisoner's counsel and 
his judge. It is really amusing to see what 
delight he manifests, when, in consequence 
of some misnomer, variation in the pleadings, 
or other legal objection or informality, de- 
tected by himself or some scrutinizing gen- 
tleman of the Bar, some poor wretch is 
restored to liberty, and assured of life, or 
some anxious defendant is preserved from 
the consequences of a ruinous verdict. He 
can, however, when imperious necessity re- 
quires it, become in an eminent degree, “a 
terror to evil doers;’—an honourable instance 
of this will be fresh in the recollection of our 
readers.* He has a zeal for the preservation 
of that liberty which is so justly a Briton’s 
boast—he is jealous of the least infringement 
of it. But his is a zeal ** according to know- 
ledge,’”” When the wicked presume to abuse 
this blessing for the impious purposes of in- 
stilling their blasphemous principles into the 
minds of the weak and ignorant, he burns 
with all the holy indignation of a good man, 
and wields the sword of justice against these 
most pestilent foes of human happiness, with 
ail the energy and severity of insulted virtue 
and outraged humanity. 

Mr. Justice Bayley’s control over the Bar 
is complete without being offensive. When 
the bickerings of rival pleaders call for his 
interference, he is at once firm and concilia- 
tory. Without makiog himself a party in 





the dispute by losing his equanimity of tem- 
per, or evincing any petulant, acrimonious, 
or partial feeling, he can, by a few weighty 
and persuasive words, hush the most boister- 
ous storm into a perfect calm. The lamb 
has but to assume the superiority of the lion, 
and the lions are instantly transformed into 
lambs. It is pleasing to observe how the 
affectionate esteem, with which he is deserv- 
edly regarded by the whole Bar, manifests 
itself on these occasions. The dread of 
incurring the displeasure of Mr. Justice 
Bayley is sufficient to reduce to submission 
and silence the most refractory and deter- 
mined wrangler amongst them. Yet with 
all this native and acknowledged superiority, 
he is, in the highest degree, modest. and 
unassuming. He makes no consequential 
parade of his honours, nor lords it over any 
man for the paltry purpose of magnifying the 
powers with which he is entrusted. 

There is one characteristic of Mr. Justice 
Bayley’s mind, which has a very imposing 
effect. Its various attributes harmonize, and 
have the closest affinity with each other. It 
surprises us with no conflicting excellencies. 
We never see its component parts placed in 
distressing contrast to each other, by the 
intervention of bold lines of demarcation. 
Some men lose all traces of gaiety in their 
gravity, and retain no portion of gravity in 
their gayer moods. But the gravity of Mr. 
Justice Bayley is mingled with so much 
sweetness as to render it far from repulsive ; 
while his very gaiety is tempered with such 
an infusion of gravity, as effectually to dis- 
countenance the rude approaches of undue 
familiarity. He may justly be pronounced 
in short, a finished gentleman without affec- 
tation; an elegant scholar, without pedantry; 
a profound lawyer, without technicality ; 
and the arbiter of the lives and liberties of 
his fellow countrymen, without arrogance or 
the suspicion of injustice. These distinguish- 
ing features of the character of this amiable, 
upright, and intelligent judge, are combined, 
by an unsullied simplicity and undeviating 
consistency, in a chasteness of outline, and a 
symmetry of proportion, majestically beauti- 
ful. Well may Britain gaze with admiration 
and pride, on this ornament of the Judicial 
Bench, this beau ideal of an earthly Judge, 
and to say of him, in the words of the greatest 
of her bards— 


+¢ He is a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again.” 


-From what it has been already said, it will 
easily be gathered, that‘Mr.Justice Bayley 
is a man deeply affected by the solemn truths 


those superabundant, and almost ridiculous, 
nods and shakes, displayed in his public de. 
votions, are. to be accounted for, which an 
observer, unacquainted with his character, 
might be disposed to refer to a more Pharisaie 
origin, VERAX, 








SHMiscellaneons. 


SOME PARTICULARS OF THE LATE 
FIRE AT CANTON. 


——— 


The following letters contain the fullest and most ay. 
thentic accounts of this calamity that have hitherto reached 
England:— — ; 

ie *© Canton, Nov. 15, 1822, 

“It is with the deepest concern I have to:state: to you, 
that on the night of the day on which the Augusta sailed 
from Canton (Ist of November) a most destructive ‘fite 
broke out in the suburbs of the city, about a mile anda 
half in the rear of the Foreign Factories; for a consider. 
able time it was hoped the precautionary measures ad 
(of instantly despatching the Company’s engines and 
of the Hong merchants to the spot), would: speedily. arrest 
the pronase of the fire, but.the violence of. the wind, 
which was blowing a gale from a quarter directly i 
upon the British Factory, aided by the listless inactivity 
and superstitious indifference of the Chinese, completely 
baffled every human effort to extinguish the flames, which, 
approaching with a rapidity that quite surpasses expression, 
soon placed the whole of the Foreign Factories in immi. 
nent danger. For some time previous to this period, the 
Committee of Supercargoes had concentrated all the Eu. 
ropean strength that could be collected, and the Com. 
pany’s engines for the preservation of the Company's 
property. The woollens also were taken from the wares 
houses with the utmost expedition ; and it soon appearing 
that pete | could save the factories from certain pg 
tion but pulling down the adjoining houses of the Chinese, 
three official applications were made to the Mandarins, 
and one to the Viceroy himself, by the Committee, request. 
ing them to order the houses to be taken down, as the only 
means of preserving the valuable property that. was so 
dangerously menaced. These applications were, however, 
wholly disregarded; and about nine o’clock in the more 
ing of the 2d, the Company’s factories and warehouses, 
together with the other factoriés. adjacent, were in flames 
in various parts. Boats’ crews from all. the shipping at 
Whampoa had been sent for and had arrived in Canton: 
but although every exertion was made that human means 
could devise, it was in vain tu arrest the fury of the flames, 
which, in the course of a very short time, left the whole 
quay desolate. The property that has thus been consumed 
by this most awful visitation is of course very considerable; 
and it is with unfeigned concern I add, that the Company 
rhave been the greatest losers by this calamity, as the 
amount of woollens in their warehouses was very consi- 
derable, and their loss in leng ells and broad cloth alone, as 
calculated at the sale prices in China, is not) less than 
£307,000. ‘The particulars of this dreadful fire have been 
fully detailed to the Company by this conveyance. 

*¢ The loss among the Chintes also has been very con. 
siderable; and our two senior merchants are, .I regret to 
say, among the principal sufferers ; 7000 houses are said 
to have been destroyed, and more than 100 lives lost, by 
this awful visitation.” 


Extract of another letter received by a house of the 
highest respectability in the city: 
** Canton, Nov. 11, 1822. 
** You may possibly have heard by the time this reaches 
he of the heavy and unexampled calamity which has 
efallen the European residents here, as well as a very 
large body of. the native inbabitants of Canton. On the 
night of the 1st instant, a fire broke out at about a-mile 
directly north of the Foreign Factories, from which at first 
little danger to them was apprehended, A most violent 
N.E. wind having, however, sprung up soon after.nine 
o’clock, a.m. on the 2d, the flames reached the houses of 
the foreigners; and, in the course of that day and nights 
in spite of every exertion, the whole of them were burnt 
to the ground, excepting our premises, of which a part 
only has been consumed, most miraculously and happily 
for us. Several of the Hong merchants’ houses have. be 
destroyed, and some.ef them have suffered -terribille- losses 








* The case of Mary Anne Carlile, 
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extend on the other side the creek, which passes under our 
windows. So dreadful a conflagration is not upon record 
in Canton, and.till this time no single European factory 
even has been entirely consumed by fire; whereas there 
is now not one standing, but part only of our own, with 
ry small part a of the Company’s, the latter being 
very inconsiderable. As it was impossible to perceive that 
one portion of our premises would escape, every thing be- 
longing to us which could be removed in time was carried 
in haste and confusion on board some boats. You‘may 
suppose, during such a scene, much loss and plunder would 
uncontrollably take place; but, upea the whole, we have 
suffered less than could be expected, and lost nothing of 
very great amount. We are more apprehensive as to the 
consequences which may be entailed on foreigners gener- 
ally, by the extensive ruin which must have fallen on a 
number of Chinese dealers and brokers of every descrip- 
tion, which may ultimately recoil upon the Hong mer- 
chants, and this can only be known hereafter. 

“At pfesent you may well sup that mercantile 
transactions are in a state of suspension ; for even the na- 
tivecannot yet know where to find his next door neigh- 
bour and friends. Things must remain in confusion for 
some little time.”’ 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM CHINA, NOV. 19, 1822. 

‘6 About nine o'clock at night, of Friday, the 31st ult. 
a fire broke out at Ensmillers-street, about a mile and a 
half to windward of the European factories, and the wind 
being very strong, and the air very dry, the conflagration 

tended with inconceivable rapidity, so as to reach the 

factories by two o'clock in the morning, and in a short 
time, the devestation was complete. By the returns of 
constables of streets and wards, fifteen thousand houses 
have been burnt, and pebaps not less than eighty thou- 
sand inhabitants were deprived of a home. No European 
life was lost, and not more than one hundred Chinese, 
chiefly women, perished, and of those very few were burnt, 
but were crushed to death in crowds, or were trampled 
under foot. The general loss is estimated at £5,000,000. 
The Company’s loss at £600,000. A part of the creek 

was saved, and the fire did not extend lower down 
the river. Ansiguus house at Zy-sing-ky is burnt. A 
friend of mine, upon whose accuracy I can depend, esti- 
Mates the area ata square mile. The Company’s Trea- 
sury was hag eee and no European has lost any trea- 
sure. The Americans have been less fortunate. Mr. 
Cashing has lost 20,000 dollars. The captains and officers 
of the ships have lost very little, and six sets of rooms in 
the Company’s old, and three sets in the new factory have 
escaped. These are to be cleared from rubbish, and oc- 
cupied for offices, &c. At present the factory occupy An- 
siguus Hong. Mawgquu is the greatest sufferer among 
the merchants; he lost 7000 chests of tea, which was to 
have been shipped in a day or two: he bears his loss like 
aman. I do not hear of any commercial embarrassments 
as likely to follow ; and this being a plentiful tea season, 
it is not supposed any delay wi be experienced in de- 
spatching the ships as usual.’ 


Scientific Records. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
ee Medical Cases ; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the volume. ] 














IMPORTANT TO ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


American Coal.—A most respectable and extensive 
eommercial house of this town, has favoured us with the 
perusal of a letter, dated Philadelphia, Feb. 25, stating, 

‘There is on board the Ship Lancaster, a specimen of 
Aterican coal di to your care. Several hundred 
thousand bushels of this coal, it is expected, will be brought 
down to this city the ensuing summer, from an establish- 
ment, which, last summer, sent down seventy thousand 
bushels. Ina very short time this city will e the 
Newcastle of America ; and'this fuel, when applied to the 

i increasing manufactories of this country, is 
destined to'work a change between us and Great Britain, 
the extent of which cannot easily be foreseen.” 

We here remind the readers of the Kaleidoscope, that we 
have long since (and repeatedly) called their attention to 
the discovery of coal in the United States; specimens of 
Which we were then, and are still in possession of, for their 
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examination. If unrestricted trade be allowed to be. pur- 
sued between the two countries, the policy of America, as 
well as her products, incline us to believe that the acquisi- 
tion of coal for manufacturing purposes will not materially 
alter the relative commercial situation of the two countries. 
It would be folly in America to employ 100 men to manu- 
facture the same quantity of cloth, which might be. pur- 
chased by the agricultural, or raw, material produced by 
the labour of 50. But there are other purposes which. the 
acquisition alluded to may facilitate, the effect of which 
it certainly is impossible to foresee. Soon after Dr. Tay- 
lor’s arrival in America several years ago, he described the 
Lehigh Coal, and his letter more fully detailing its pro- 
perties and amazing abundance appeared in the Kaleidos- 
cope of Jan. 22, 1822, to which we beg to refer such of our 
readers as feel an interest iu a subject of great prospective 
importance.—Edit. Kal. 





THE PATENT LEVER WATCH. 
*¢ It is, no doubt, well known to many of our readers, 
that, nearly thirty years ago, a watch-maker at Liverpool 
took out a patent for the construction of watches, well 
known by the name of ‘patent lever watches.” This 
patent was sold by the inventor for a handsome sum, to 
another watch-maker at Liverpool, who has realized a 
large fortune by the manufacture of these watches, of 
which his patent secured him the monopoly. We are not 
aware that any attempt was ever made to overturn this 
atent, though the invention, it seems was not new. We 
ave recently seen a watch, which, from. its appearance 
and style of workmansh:p, must be a century old, and 
which can easily be traced to a period long prior to the 
date of the patent, but it is, to all intents and purposes, a 
lever watch ; not only constructed on the same principle 
as the Liverpool watch, but having precisely the same ar- 
rangement of its parts. Had this watch, twenty-five 
years ago, fallen into the hands of any person aware of its 
Importance, he might easily have overturned the patent, 
which was so profitable to the parties concerned in it.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 
¢@ As we had the pleasure to know the amiable and 
ingenious Mr. Peter Litherland, who was the inventor and 
patentee of the Liverpool Patent Lever Watches, we can- 
not permit this paragraph to pass, without expressing our 
decided conviction that our respected friend was no me- 
chanical plagiarist, but that the thought of the lever 
was original with him, whether it had previously suggested 
itself to others or not. There were some attempts made 
to supersede Mr. Litherland’s claim, on the ground that the 
lever had been applied previously to the date of his patent ; 
but they all failed. The watch mentioned by the Guar- 
dian may bear some resemblance to the present lever 
watch ; but it may, at the same time, be so inferior in the 
essential requisite of keeping correct time, that the modern 
improver had a clear title to the monopoly ; or the ancient 
watch of which the Guardian speaks may have been the 
work of some ingenious recluse, who, not having succeeded 
in bringing it to the perfection of which he conceived it 
susceptible, may have kept the invention a secret, and the 
watch may never have been exposed to sale, or even to 
public inspection. In this event, we are of opinion that 
its production, after Mr. Litherland had obtained his 
grant, would not have invalidated the patent, even if the 
discoveries had been precisely similar. The law, in con- 
sideration of the monopoly of fourteen years given to a 
patentee, requires that he should produce something which 
was not previously known to the public: and it further re- 
quires, that he should, by his specification, describe the 
nature and construction of his invention so accurately that 
it will not be lost to the community, in the event of his 
death; hence the. word ‘* patent,” from the participle 
patens, ** opened, or exposed to sight.” If a patentee 
comply with these conditions, we presume that his patent 
will not be superseded by the claims of a second person 
who has been in possession of the secret before, but who 
has failed to put the public in possession of the benefit of 
his discovery.—Edét. Kal. 
Tanning.—We extract the following from the Delaware 
Patron, and remark, by the way, that an agent of the 





patent rights. He exhibited several certificates, corres- 
posting with the facts related in the extract, given him 

y respectable tanners of this place, who had tested his 
method of tanning. We examined several calf skins, 
tanned in from four to seven days, which were equal, if 
not superior in appearance, to those tanned in the usual 
manner. We hope that this new invention will not turn 
out as did the one on the same subject which was said to 
have been lately discovered in London. ‘‘ Mr. Leonard 
Jacobs, a very my citizen of Huron county, in this 
State (formerly of the State of Vermont) has discovered 
an improvement in tanning hides of all deseriptions, which 

romises the most extensive usefulness to the public. By 

is process, calf skins are perfectly tanned in four to six 
days, and all thicker leather in the same p: ion of 
time; sole leather is completed in sixty to ninety days !— 
The right to use this skill was purchased by a tanner in 
this town, about a.week since, and the experiment has 
been satisfactorily tried by him on calf skips, which were 
finished on the fifth day. We have seen some of the lea- 
ther, and it appears every way as firm and handsome as 
the best finished skins tanned in the usual way. Mr. Ja- 
cobs has secured a patent for his invention, and has gone 
to the south to vend the rights, and we have no doubt his 
a will be handsomely recompensed.”—Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Gazette, Jan, 3. 


Mr. Perkins’s Plan for Saving Fuel, &c. in Steam 
Engines.—The leading feature of this plan, 1s an attempt 
to work the steam engines at a pressure considerabiy 
higher than has hitherto been done in this country, where 
the maximum has been 40lbs. to the square inch, and that 
only in very few instances. In America, we believe, it is 
not uncommon to see engines working at a pressure of 
100 to 130lbs.; but Mr. Perkins proposes to use a pressure 
of 250lbs. on the square inch, and eventually to carry it as 
far as 4001bs. The manner in which the saving is to be 
effected, may be thus explained.—The principal consump- 
tion of fuel takes place in raising the water to the degree 
in which it emits steam, i. e. 212°; and, after that, a very 
little more is required to raise the steam to the pressure of 
2501lb. As far as theory goes, the plan looks well, for 
a small quantity of steam, at that pressure, will produce a 
wonderful effect ; but we fear, that when reduced to prac- 
tice, it will fall very short of hisexpectations. Our reason 
for such fear, is from the practical knowledge, that as the 
pressure of steam is increased, so is its heat; for instance, 
steam, at a pressure of 11b. is not above 213° ; but ata 
pressure of 45lbs. it is 288°, and so increases, although 
not in so rapid a proportion, but to a great extent. When, 
therefore, steam at hat heat and pressure escapes into a 
cylinder, furnished with the necessary requisites for work- 
ing, a counteraction will take place from the very rapid 
expansion, and something will give way, or the machine 
will not move. The method adopted by Mr. Perkins to 
raise steam to the proper degree of pressure, is exceedingly 
ingenious, and is that part of his scheme which promises 
the happiest result. He proposes to make a cylindrical 
boiler, of gun metal, and of considerable thickness; in- 
stead of placing fire under it, or through it by flues—the 
usual method, he intends to enclose it in a furnace, so that 
it may be actually surrounded by fire in every direction. 
Here success seems certain, sn we hope that his plan, 
altogether, may defeat our prognostics, for it advances the 
cause of the high pressure engine, in opposition to that 
timidity which has set legal chains on this interesting 
branch of science. — Museum. 








The Cuckoo.—During last summer, @ cuckoo was taken. 
out of a sparrow’s nest in Locko park, at a time when the 
eriod of migration was past. It lived, and has been 
rought up during the winter with considerable care, the 
cage in which it was kept being wrapped up every night 
in green baize, and placed in the butler’s pantry.—Derby 
Reporter. 


Improved Gluee—A be Se in the Monthly Ma- 
gazine observes, that by dissolving India rubber (by process 
of boiling) into a sufficiently strong liquid state, it becomes 
a most excellent refined species of glue, indeed so superior 
to the common manufactured kind of that article, that 
furniture cemented with it never gives way, or loosens in 
its jomts, which is too often the case with the glue made 
from animal paste, 


Perfumes.mA pa ublished in the ** Philosophical 
PR sa of Hainbuegh,"” by Dr. M‘Cullock, states, 
that essential oils possess tlie rty of preventing the 
= of mould on books, ink, leather, seed, &es Col- 
lectors of books will not be sorry to learn that a few drop 








of any perfumed. oil will ensure their libraries , 





patentee was in this city about three weeks ago, selling his | pest. 
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{sus 4 NoTs IN “ CORRESPONDENCS.”} 
HUMAN EXPECTATION. 
—<—— 

Lighter than the veering wind, . 
Fleeter than the nimble hind, 
Shadow of a passing shade, 

Air by viewless Zephyrs play’d, 
Vapour on the mountain side, 
Foam upon the rolling tide, 

. Meteor’s quick-receding ray, 
Glow-worm lamp at dawn of day, 
“Snow in Sol’s dissolving beam, 
Frost-work on the glittering stream, 
Dew on sweetly-blossom’d thorn, 
Promise of an April morn, 
Reed in watery victim’s clasp, 
Goid in death's convulsive grasp, 
Vision of anidledream, 
Bubble on the running stream; 
Ignis-fatuus of the night, 
Flower in morning tstre bright, 
Lightest link in Fortune’s chain, 
Human expectation vain ! 


Would’st thou scorn a hope like this, 
Would’st thou clasp substantial bliss, 
Upward raise thy humid eyes, 

And fix them on yon azure skies 
Quit dull earth’s contracted scope, 
Combat for a brighter hope; 

Seek Religion, maid divine! 

Seek to make her comforts thine: 
Then, though angry passions jar, 
Then, though roar intestine war, 
Religion, calm, unmoved, shall bear 
Her shield against th’uplifted spear t 
With steady eye and brow serene, 
She views the wild conflicting scena, 
Triumphant waves her banner high, 
Nor starts to list the battle cry ! 


Her’s a pure and tranquil ray 

Brightening to celestial day; 
Her’s a calm unclouded light, 
Fairest in affliction’s night; 
Her’s a covert from the storm, 
Her’s a shield from mortal harm, 
Her’s a hope earth cannot give, 

Her’s beyond the grave to live! 

See where streams the Cross afar, 
See where sparkles Bethlehem’s Star ! 
Sleeper awake! Oh, wake and rise, 
And scorn a hope below the skies { 

Lbyerpool. G. 


——> >< E=)> << 


ECHO 
i 
lcame unto the place of my birth, and cried, “ The friends 
ef my youth! where are they?” and an echo answered, 
Where are they ?” 





I came unto my native place, 
And cry'd “‘ My friends! Where are they * 
My voice did search the gloomy space, 
Which echo'a back, “‘ Where are they }* 














ma ae, 
And then I griev'd to think upon TO MISS PHILAMORE, 
The happy days I'd past, THE BEAUTIFUL YOUNG LADY, WITH RED BYES AND Wuitg: 
And that my friends with them HAIR, NOW EXHIBITING IN THIS TOWN. : 
° se ie 
And serrow-come at lest! Maid of the ruby eye and silver tress, 
** How long,” said I, “* must I remain? And alabaster brow—and cheek 


Thope it won’t belong!” 
The echo answer made again, 
And said, “It won’t be long !” 
Liverpool, March 18, 1823. 


— >_> <-+<—— 


SONNET. 
— 
Should the lone wanderer, fainting on his way, 
Rest for a moment of the sultry hours, . 
And tho’ his path thro’ thorns and roughness lay, 
Pluck the wild rose or woodbine’ sgadding flowers; 
Weaving gay wreaths beneath some shelt’ring tree, 
The sense of sorrow he awhile may lose. 
So have I sought thy flowers, fair Poesy ! 
So charm’d my way with Friendship and the Muse. 
But darker now grows life’s unhappy day, 
Dark with new clouds of evil yet to come. 
Her pencil sickening Fancy throws away, 
And weary hope reclines upon the tomb, 
And points my wishes to that tranquil shore 
Where the pale spectre Care pursues no more. 
Roscrea, Dec. 1, 1822. 


>> <><. 


SONG. 


H.C. 


R. W. M. 


Oh! why hast thou come back so soon, daylight! 
Oh! why hast thou come back s0 soon ! 

Thou hast put to flight the visions of night, 
Ob! why hast thou come back so soon. 


My dream was of one who is dear to my heart, 
Oh ! yes than ought earthly dearer ; 

I dreamt we'd met and were never to part, 
And loving and loved I sat near her. 


I also dreamt that we tripp’d it along 
In the dance, to the midnight hour ; 
And tir'd—we listen’d to the voice of song, 
As reclined in a shady bower. 


In fancy, methought that her hair hung down 
Or a neck of pearly whiteness ; 

1 ask’d for a lock, but the vision was flown— 
For I woke with morning’s brightness. 


Ob! why hast thou come back so soon, daylight! 
Oh! why hast thou come back so soon; 
Thou hast put to flight the visions of night, 
Oh! why hast thou come back so svon! 
Chorley, March 15. ABALLABENSIS. 


——>>?<o--- 


LADY JANE GRAY. 
a 
On the wall of the apartment in which Lady Jane was 
confined, she inscribed the following lines with her pin: 
Non aliena, putes, homini que obtingere possunt, 
Sors hodierna mihi, eras erit ila tibi!— 
Jang Dup.sy. 
Paraphrased. 
Think not, O mortal! vainly gay, 
That thou from human woes art free; 
The bitter cup ! drink to-day, 
To-morrow may be drumk by thee! 





Deo juvante, nil nocet livor malus; 

Et non juvante, ni] juvat labor gravis: 
Post tengbras, spero lucem.— 

Ipip 


Paraphrased. 
Harmless all malice, if our God be nigh ; 
Fruitless all pains, if he his help deny. 
Patient I pass these gloomy hours away 





And wait the morning of eternw day ! 





So bloomy, that in vain I seek : , 
An image, half its beauties to express; sa 
Sweet blossom of eccentric loveliness, 
I joy to hear that bland Content a 
Her soothing influence hath lent, ’ 
Thy dull captivity to cheer and bless: nf 
Still, beauteous stranger, on thy. loveliness 
May she her softest emiles impart, 
Erect her temple in thy heart, 3 
Diffusing thenee the beams of happiness; ; 
Her altar may’st thou still with garlands dresa, * 
And her nepentite in sweet hymna confess. 


Liverpool, Jan. 3, 1823, FELIX... 





Literarp. Crifling. 
MARK THAT. ; 


— O 

TO THE EDITOR. ' 

S1r,—The invitation in your last number induces me 

to send you the following, which I dare say you will find 
is good sense.—Respectfully yours, 

P. 0. - 








B.—** It is certain that THaT that that THAT that that 

that gentleman alludes to follows, is properly applied. 
OR OTHERWISE THUS: 

It is certain that the that which the one that that genvewsn 

alludes to follows, is properly applied. ; 
oR, 

That | that] that] that | that] that{ that{ thac 

| the which | the | one | 

gentleman, &c. 

However puzzling it may be at the first glance, a 

little consideration will convince our readers that this ex- 

traordinary sentence is perfectly correct.—RBefore we dis- 

miss the subject, we wish to have a minute analysis of this 

singular string of THATS; and we hereby invite some of, 

our grammatical correspondents to favour us with a correct 

parsing, to be inserted in the next K alcidoscope. ‘ 


TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—Like most scribblers, in their opinions of tneir. 
own productions, I fancy the following is correct, though 
a gramunatical fricnd of mine thinks I am mistaken ; bow. 
ever, I will not give up my own opinion yet, and I shall. 
take the reception it me meet from you as the criterion 
of its merits.—Respectfully yours, P.O, 





’ 





1 4 3 4 5 6 Tee 
It is certain that that that that that that that tha 
gentleman alludes to follows, is properly applied. - 
Ist Phat—A conjunction. 
2d That—A demonstrative pronoun, relating to 3d that. 
3d That—A substantive in the objective case, being the 
object of the verb fvllows, and antecedent to 4th that. 
4th That—A relative pronoun, having for its antecedent 
3d that. : 
5th That—A demonstrative pronoun, relating to 6th that. 
6th That—A substantive, nominative case to the verb 


follows, avid antecedent to 7th that. 


7th That—A relative pronotin. 
8h That—A demonstrative pronoun, relating to gentk- 


Man. 
, 





The Mouselwife. 


Black Beetles.—As they prove a disagreeable pest where 
they abound, many arts have been practised for their de-, 
struction. The most effectual that we have seen, is 
following :—Cover the outside of a deep glass or bason 
with cap paper (a common water glass, such as is. intro- 
duced at tuble after dinner, will answer the purpose well) . 
put some pieces of bread into it, and place it in a cupboard, , 
or ifvany other place where the beetles are numerous ; and , 
in the morning you will find scores that have crept up the 
paper on the outside, dropt in, and from the polished 
surface as well-as form of the glass, have been unable t 








caught io this manner, 


escape. Many crickets, as well.as cockroaches, will bs 
’ Fee: | 
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‘ ’ King of Otter Hunters.—Mr. Wm. Williamson, paper- Horses.—Since the first introduction of riding, the 
Chit Ch at. ‘oka Milnthorp, claims this title, having pear ny 0 horse, and he well deserves it, has been held in the Nisbett 








The late Dr. Hutton.—Dr. Hutton was originally a 
common workman in a coal-mine in the north of England, 
and having, in the use of his pickave, wounded his arm, 
he was disabled from pursuing his humble labour. In 
order to gain an honest livelihood, he applied himself to 
writing and arithmetic, and, subsequently, set up a little 
school. Hexham Bridge, by some accident, fell down, 
and Dr. Hutton, then an obscure country schoolmaster, 
wrote a long paper, recommending a model for the new 
badge, which attracted great attention in that part of the 
country, and was, we believe, adopted. Subsequently, an 
advertisement appeared in the London parers, inviting 
candidates for the office of Professor of Mathematics in 
Woolwich Academy, and soliciting, at the same time, tes- 
timonials of their respective claims. Two persons were 
glected, as the result of the examination, by scientific 
men, and these two were Dr. Hutton aud the celebrated 
Dr. Maskeline, late Astronomer Royal. ‘fhe umpires, 
who had scrupulously examined the pretensions of each, 
declared that there was very little superiority between 
these successful candidates; but, if there wasa preference, 
Hutton was entitled to it. Hutton was totally unfriended, 
god had not been seen at the time by the examiners. 





Amen.—Than the word Amen, the pronunciation of 
which soems to be the pride and.the prerogative of the 
arish clerk, there is na word in the King’s English that 

been tortured into such a variety of cadence, as this 
importar.t dissyllable. The signification of the word is 
unknown, and is used in various languages, as with us, 
untranslated. The Rabbies attach various mystical mean- 
inysto it. Scaliger says, it is Arabic; but it ig generally 
allowed to be an Hebrew word, signifying true, faithful, 
&, The Greek aud Latin churches have preserved this 
word in their prayers, conceiving it to be more energetic 
than any in their own languages; and at the conclusion 
of their public prayers, the people answered with a loud 
voice, Amen! Remarkable is the assertion recorded by 
St. Jerome, who says that at Rome, when the people an- 
swered Amen, the sound of their voices was like a clap of 
thunder. The Jews assert, that the gates of heaven are 
opened to him who says Amen with al! his might ‘ 





Mr. Pitt being in company with the late Dachess of 
Gordon, who spoke the Scottish dialect in the broadest 
manner, she told him that some of her family had gone to 
France, and was asked by him why she was not of the 
ap a She said, in answer, that it was very awkward to 
e ina country and not know the language. ‘* Why,” 
said Mr. Pitt, dryly, ** your Grace has not found any 
such inconvenience in England.” 





Burns.—The following characteristic trait of Burns was 
communicated by Mr. Alexander Smellie (one of the sons 
of the late William Smellie, printer, of Edinburgh)—*‘ I 
perfectly remember the first appearance of Burns in my 
father’s printing-Louse, in 1787, at the time his poems 
were printing. He was dressed much in the style of a 
plain countryman, and walked three or four times from 
end to end of the composing-room, cracking a long hunting 
whip which he held in his hand, to the no small annoy- 
ance of the campositors and pressmen: and although tie 
manuscript of his poems was then lying before every com- 
positor in the house, he never once looked at what they 
were doing, nor. asked a single question. He frequently 
repeated this odd practice during the course of printing 
his work, and always in the same strange and insttentive 
manner; to the great astonishment of the men, who were 
Bot accustomed to such whimsical behaviour.” 





LAWYERS. 
[From the Philadelphia Union, Dee. 2.| 

Mr. Griffith, of Burlington, states, that the practising 
members of the bar in the Union States, amount to more 
than six thousand. He has the names and places of resi- 
Gence of those who were practising in fifteen states in 1821. 
Maine had then 217, Massachusetts 521, New-Hampshire | 
204, Vermont 220, Connecticut 273, New York 1391, 
New Jersey 134, Pennsylvania 417, Delaware, 32, Mary- 
land 175, Virginia 483, Kentucky 407, Ohio 204, Georgia 
157, Louisiana 106. Whole number in these 4841. 

In the other nine states, viz- Rhode Island, N. Carolina, 
§. Carolina, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Indiana, fl- 
Iinois, Mi i ber is d to be at least 
1 





J ve 


000, i 
The judicial officers in the several states and territories, 


life-time thirty-six otters, three of which he tamed, to the 
gteat admiration of all who saw them, being as familiar 
with him as lap-dogs; they would frequently follow him 
even miles from home, would at all times obey him, and 
at his command would perform a variety of entertaining 
actions. It is positively known, that one of these animals 
slept with him every night curing a whole winter; and 
that it would not suffer any person to molest him. He is 
considered in his neighbourhood to be the greatest aggres- 
sor to otters ever known in this country, and of course the 
best friend to anglers, ncither is he deficient in that science; 
he has frequently offered, and will now offer, for a trifling 
wager, to catch otter or trout with any man in Westmor- 
land.—Kendal Chronicle. 





Death of Mrs. Jane Miles, a most singular character.— 
This old lady lived at No. 9, Ebury-square, Pimlico, 
where she occupied apartments on the first floor, and 
passed the last three years of her life, during which period 
no human being save herself, ever entered her apartments ; 
and nothing semed to annoy or ruffie her temper more, 
than that any person should knock at her room door. The 
landlady having once unintentionally fallen into this 
error, scarcely ever afterwards got into the good graces of 
the old lady. She was generally in the habit of going 
out once or twice a week to purchase the few necessaries 
she made use of; and in the event of being prevented 
from doing so by ill health, would frequently, by means 
of a small cord suspended from the fe mov of her apart- 
ment, take in her beer, &c. Lately she was supplied by 
a newsman in the neighbourhood with a newspaper, to 
receive which she now and then opened as much of her 
room door as would barely admit of its passing, and when 
done with, she invariably threw it out of the window to 
whoever came for it. A few days back she was observed 
to he labouring under a severe cough; butso great was 
her aversion to doctors, that no persuasion conll prevail 
on her to have medical advice. On Thursday morning, 
about eleven o’clock, in consequence of the non-observance 
of her usual formalities, a suspicion was entertained that 
all was not right, and a ladder was procured to look in at 
the window, but not being able to discover any thing by 
this means, one of the windows was raised up, through 
which a man, named Jarvis, entered, and on opening the 
door that led to her bed-room, he saw her dead on the 
floor by the side of her bed. No mark of violence was 
observed on her person, nor any thing found in her room 
that could lead to the slightest suspicion of her having 
destroyed herself. Mr. Chapman, constable of Chelsea, 
was immediately sent for, and took possession of the keys 
of the different drawers and apartments. Papers were 
found by which it appeared that the deceased was posses- 
sed of some property.—A Coroner’s Inquest was held on 
the body. Verdict, Died by the Visitation of God. 





About the year {700, Hude, an opulent burgomaster 
of Middleburg, animated solely by literary curivsity, de- 
voted himself and his fortune to ingratification. He went 
to China, to instruct himself in his language, and whatever 
was remarkable in this singular people. He acquired the 
skill of a Mandarin in its difficult language; nor did the 
form of his Dutch face undeceive the physiogonomists of 
China. He even succeeded to the dignity of a Mandarin; 
he travelled through the provinces under this character, 
and was returning to Europe with a collection of observa- 
tions, the cherished labour of 30 years, when a shipwreck 
over whelmned the whole of his treasures in the ocean. It 
was one of the greatest losses, says Voltaire, the republic 

of letters ever suffered. | 








The Duke of Mantua one day observed to Perron, that | 
the jester whom he retained in his service, was a fellow of 
no wit or humour. ‘* Your Grace must pardon me,” re- 
lied Perron, ** 1 think he has a deal of wit, who can live | 


y a trade he does not understand.” 


Henry VIII.—A copy of the work which was written 
hy this King, and which gained him ‘from the Pope the | 
title of Defender of the Faith, was stolen from the Vati-. | 
can, and sold to the brother of Payne, the bookseller of 
the Mews Gate. The bookseller received for it, from the | 
Marquis of Douglas, an annuity for life. | 
. ae | 

Anccdote.—When Mr. Thomas Sheridan, son of the} 
late celebrated Richard Brinsley Sheridan, was candidate | 
for the representation of a Cornish Borough, he told his | 
father, that if he succeeded, he should place a label on bis | 











eannot be less than twenty thousand. 
If we ave not in a state of prosperity, it is not for want 
@ 9 multitude of rulers. 


forehead with the words * to let,’* and side -with the party 
that made the best offer. ‘* Right, Tom,” said the father, |. 


'+ but dan’s ferget to add the word * unfurnished.’ * 


estimation by the people of all countries... The sumptuous 
way in which the Emperor Caligula treated his horses is 
well-known. It is said that when the Spaniards, fiist 
landed in the Indies, the new-discovered people had so 
zreat an opinion both of the men and horses, that they 
ooked upon the first as Gods, and the second ‘as aninials 
ennobled above their nature; insomuch, that after they 
were subdued, coming to sue for peace, they presented 
gold and provisions to the horses, in the same manner as 
they did to their riders; interpreting. the neighing of the 
animal for a language of -truth and friendship. King 
Alponso, who instituted the order des Chevaliers de la 
Bande in Spain, made a regulation that they should never 
ride mule or mulet, under a — of a mark of silver ; 
and in Xenophon there is a law forbidding any one who 
was owner of a horse to travel on foot. ‘he Parthians 
performed all their'officcs and ceremonies, public and pri- 
vate, bargains, visits, &c. on horseback. The ancients 
well understood the advantage and pleasure, in all ways, 
of this sort of riding—as we find Pliny observing that ix 
is goud for strengthening the stomach, as well as giving 
vigour to the limbs. 





A beautiful armoury room, on a smal! scale, has been 
jus: completed at Scrivelsby Court, Lincolnshire, in which 
1s displayed the figure of the Champion, fully aecoutred 
and mounted, altogether forming an exact representation 
of the appearance presented by him at the late coronation 
of his present Majesty. The plumes and horse trappings 
are very superb. In addition to this, are two other com- 
plete suits of armour, one of which was worn successively 
atthe coronation of George the First abd Second; and 
the other at that of George the Third, by the present 
Champion's father. The former is of brown: and gold, 
and is supposed to be one of the finesi suits Dow.in this 
country: ‘the other is of burnished steel. ‘There are also 
numerous pieces uf armour suspended from the wall, and 
an clegant bronzed model of a person in armour, holding 
a lump, which, when lighted, gives a very iunposing «fect 
of the whele. In the day time, this effect is produced and 
considerably improved by a most beautiful gothic window, 
richly ornainented with painted giass, whieh is math ad: 
mired for the extreme brilliancy of its colours and beauty 
of execution. The whole presents a most sitiking appears 
ance immediately on the entritice into the vestibule, aud 
affords a strong specimen of that elegance of taste which 
the present Champion is wall known to possess. 





Dr. Lettsome has recently recommended to many per- 
sous who had been for years afflicted with tape-worms, $4 
drachms of oleum terebinthine rectificatum, two doses of 
which iu:mediately expels them. 








CRITICAL SITUATIONS [N 
Mraughts. 


SITUATION LXAXXIV. 








(Number 93 of Sturges.) 


White to muve and win. 
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w. 80-—26 | 
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Ware Wins, 
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She Crabeller. 





(NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.} 
MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
* MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 
denburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 
East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 
and France, 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818. 





THE VOYAGE. 


On the 10th of June, 1818, I embarked from the 
Three Cups [nn, Harwich, on board the Hamburg 
packet Beaofoy, Captain Norris, and sailed the same 
evening with a directly contrary wind, but mild and 
pleasant weather. Ono the morning of the 12th, we 
perceived the north coast of Holland and the Texel 
island, and the next day the islands of Friesland. The 
whole coast is low, sandy, and of an inhospitable ap- 
pearance. On the 13th, we boarded a Blankenese 
boat, so called from a fishing village of that name, on 
the Elbe, where the boats are built, and are esteem- 
ed excellent sailers, They are sharp fore and aft, 
with a lofty stern, and very long. The high mast is 
formed of one straight piece of timber, on which a 
very large square-sail is hoisted. From the Captain 
we were provided with some excellent fish, in exchange 
for salt beef. 

The wind continued unfavourable the whole voyage, 
but onr little vessel beat up in very fine style, and 
the motion was so inconsiderable as not to disturb the 
dishes or glasses on the dinuer table. 

The company was very agreeable, and consisted of 

a young Portuguese lady, with her two interesting 
ehildren and her brother, who were on their way from 
Spain to join the lady’s husband, residing in Hamburg 
as Charge d’Affaires from Spain to that republic. Her 
lively and engaging disposition made her a favourite 
with us all.—Mr,J——, of Riga, who has resided some 
years at Cadiz, and was returuing home.—Mr. M——, 
an oid messenger of the British. Government, on his 
journey to Hannover, whither he was taking a son of 
General B——, to study the German language. Our 
young Captain, who, to the natural courage and watch- 
fulness of a seaman, added the manners of a gentleman, 
did all in his power to render our tedious passage as 
pleasant as circumstances would admit of. * Ou the 
14th of June (1818) towards noon, we passed between 
the lofty island of Heligoland and the continent, and 
at 3, p. M. anchored in the roads of Cuxhaven. After 
paying our passage-money of five guineas, and a gui- 
nea to the cook and crew, we landed in boats, the 
water not admitting of the vessel coming to the pier. 
The Spanish gentleman met his lady on the beach, and 
we bachelors had the gratification of witnessing the 
mutual delight they evinced in being re-united, after 
a long absence. 

Cuxhaven is a small place of only a few houses, at 
the mouth of the Elbe, and is partially fortified. 
Thence the mails are despatched by land to Hamburg. 

Our party walked to Ritzebiittel, the first place 
where lodgings can be procured; and we all felt 
mutual satisfaction in finding there tolerable apart- 
ments for the night, io an inn, which bore the sign of 
“ The King of England.” 

Mr. J—— and myself, learning that the road to 
Hamburg was extremely bad, hired a Blankenese 
boat for ten dollars (£2) the wind being very fair for 
the passage by the river, which is a distance of about 
sixty English miles. 

On the 15th of June (1818) we left Ritzebittel at 
five a.M. in the Ewa, belonging to Captain Wendt, 
whom we found a very steady man. The Elbe at the 
mouth is so broad, that, sailing in the middle, the land 





* He was sigoe, I am sorry to add, washed overboard, and 
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cannot be seen on either side; but so soon as it begins 
to be confined by the banks, it appeared to be about 
five English miles across. The wind was high, and 
the boat being tossed by the waves, we experienced 
much more inconvenience on the river, than during the 
whole voyage on the German Ocean. Our little ves- 


Glackstadt, situate on the Danish side. It is no 
longer fortified, but still contains a considerable quan- 
tity of military stores. 
Atten A, M. we arrived at the river Zwing, on which 
Stade, the first city in the Hannoverian dominions 
(on this navigation) is situate. The Custom-house 
regulations at this place caused us both delay and 
inconvenience. The tull, or transit duty, payable on 
all vessels and cargoes passing up the Elbe, are not 
permitted by the Hannoverian Government to be paid 
in Hamburg, where the voyage is completed; in con- 
sequence of which, masters of vessels, however large 
or small, are compelled to disembark (leaving the 
charge of the ship, which would otherwise lose that 
tide) and take their ship’s papers to pay the duty at 
the city, which is three English miles distant. We 
walked there, as there was no carriage of any descrip. 
tion; and after our passports, &c. were examined, 
paid some trifling but vexatious duties, on our trunks, 
and every, even the smallest package. This done, we 
returned to the boat, and continued our course up the 
river, which soon became in the highest degree at- 
tractive. After passing Blankenese, and as we drew 
near Altona, we found the high banks on that side 
laid out as handsome gardens or pleasure-grounds, 
and the hills crowned witb beautiful villas. The noble 
river on which we glided bore on its surface the vessels 
of almost every nation; and amongst the numerous 
ensigns by which they were distinguished, the British 
Jack and Russian Eagle* came nearest to our hearts 
and feelings, The approach to a large town by sea is 
always striking, but here it was doubly so, from the 
circumstance of there being two populous cities so 
near each other as to cause their suburbs to appear 
united. 
Hamburg seems encircled in a forest of masts, and 
numerous lofty spires which tower above tlem appear 
to bid defiance to the less splendid ones of her proud 
competitor, Altona. 
We experienced no trouble or delay in landing, and 
the porters on the quay, licensed by the city magis- 
trates, are extremely serviceable. They wear a small 
badge with the.city arms, and strangers may safely 
entrust their luggage to them. ‘Their charges are 
moderate; and should there be avy attempt at extor- 
tion, it is severely punished. At two o’clock we took 
our seats at the table d’héte in the “ Hotel de Russie.” 
The weather was extremely warm, and in the evening 
numerous parties were walking under the fine avenue 
of trees in the Jung fern Stieg” (Girl’s Walk.) 
17th of June (1818.) This being with the Germans 
the day of the commencement of the engagements, 
concluded by that of Waterloo, great rejoicings took 
place in the evening, and there was a sham naval fight 
on the Alster lake, opposite the hotel in which I 
lodged. I could not but feel exultation in common 
with the inhabitants on such an occasion; but intend- 
ing to depart very early the next morning, J was, I 
must own, somewhat annoyed by the noise, which con- 
tinued long after midnight. 
On the 18th of June (1818) I left Hamburg in a 
carriage adapted to the country, which I hired at a 
reasonable rate per week, and engaged a Swiss ser- 
vant, whom I found, like most of his countrymen, 
clean, honest, and clever. To Amfelde is 4 miles, 
Radzeburg 33, Gadebiisch 3, Wismar 43; 15 German, 
or 673 English miles. 
At Amfelde, the people were preparing bark in con- 
siderable quantities for a tannery vear Bade, for 
which they informed me they obtained five marks 
(6s, 8d.) per centner of 1101b, The road to Radze- 
burg was very uninteresting; but that city is most 
delightfully situate near a large lake, which almost 
encompasses it, and whose banks are clothed with 





sel sailed admirably, and soon brought us in sight of 


—e 
handsome woods. A short time before we arrived 
there, we crossed a small stream, called the Steknj 
which runs to Liibeck, and is made navigable by the 
aid of two locks, Several boats were dropping dow, 
the river, loaded with salt from Lauenburg, The 
roads must in winter be dreadfully bad, as they consist 
either of soft clay or deep sand; for which f 
travelling is extremely tedious, At Radzeburg, ae 
entered the dukedum of Mecklenburg-Schweri 
which adjoins that of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and found 
that travellers were as free aud unmolested as jg 
England. There was no inquiry for passports, to 
detention at the gates to search the luggage ; and thi 
absence of all restrictions continued iv the fullex 
extent throughout the whole of the province, Jt 
Gadebiisch, which is a town of 1320 inhabitants, there 
is nothing worthy of notice excepting the ch 
which was built by Albrecht 11. King of Sweden ang 
Duke of Mecklenburg, aud contains bis remains 
On the 19th of June (1818) we arrived at Wismar, 
The posting in Holsteia was 19 schellings (1s, 74) 
in Mecklenburg 20 schellings (1s. 8d.) per mile. The 
coin used is the 3 (“ zwei-drittel”) piece of Hannove), 
which is taken for two marks, or 32 schillings, and the 
Frederick d’or, which passes for 14 marks. Accounts 
are kept in dollars of 48 schellings each; and 129 
dollars were then equal to 100 dollars Hambro’ bauce, 


MECKLENBURG.SCHWERIN. 


T found Wismar much smaller than I expected, the 
inbabitants being only 6250. The city, which is am 
cient, has been formerly fortified, as the outworks, 
which may be still traced, prove. They extended half 
an English mile beyond the walla. The latter are 
now made ornamental, being formed into gravelled 
walks, well planted with trees, and afford an excellent 
promenade intercepted only by the quay, on the river 
side. 

The houses are large, and built in a very old. 
fashioned style, most part of the first story being 
occupied by an immense large staircase. The streets, 
though tolerably wide aud well paved, are irreguler 
in their fourm. The fresh water is conducted through 
pipes laid in all the streets, being brought from a con- 
siderable distance: in the town there are no springs. 
The principal buiiding is the church of the Virgio 
Mary, an immense pile of brick, whose broken tower 
may still be seen at a great distance. Part of it fell 
some years ago, and destroyed the roof, which is 
merely replaced with wood. The other church, of 
St. Nicholas is much out of repair; it contains many 
Popish reliques and a curious figure of St. George. 
His Holiness exhibited a ludicrous appearance, having 
been recently furnished with a new suit of clothes. 
Only small vessels can come near the town, and 
they discharge at a convenient wooden pier. The 
larger ones remain in the roads, which are safe, being 
sheltered by the island of Poel. The chief trade is 
the export of grain, and the import of English salt 
and colonial goods. The wheat being red, strong, and 
heavy, is best adapted to the Liverpool market, where 
grain is sold by weight; and the barley of this neigh- 
bourhood is considered the best which is grown on the 
continent. 

On the 21st of June (1818) I left Wismar for Alten- 
biickow 3, Kréplin 13, Rostock 23==7 German, or 
313 Euglish miles. At first, the land was excessively 
sandy, and looked rather poor; but as we proceeded, 
it improved much, es did the cultivation. The eot- 
tages were neat, the barns large and well built. The 
crops looked particularly well, and I was surprised 
the long drought had had so little effect upon them. 
The whole road was bounded by corn fields. The 
colour of the wheat was already turned, and there was 
every indication of a speedy aud bounteous harvest. 





® Mecklenburg derives its name from the former capital, 
«*Michelenburg,” which was near Wismar; Michel signifying 
great or strong, and Burg fortress. The slight change im 
spelling is easily accounted for by time. According to Tacitus, 
Wismar and Rostock were occupied by the Eudeses; Meek. 








perished 


® My companion was a Russian 





lenburg, generally, and Lauenburg, by the Rendigni. 
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The approach to Rostock, through the handsome 
esvirons, pleased me much. On my arrival at that 

y, took up my quarters at the “ Hotel de Russie,” 
a good -house in the chief square or market-place. 

Book lies in a fertile grain district, but, with 
this advantage, has a great impediment to trade to 
cope with—that of the shallowness of the river, which 
hes seldom more than sixfeet water. Large vessels lie 
af the muuth of the Warnow, on which the city is sitnate 

thence called Warnemiinde) and the distance being 
oe Eaglish miles, causes an additional expense and 
delay in the shipment or discharge of cargoes. The 
paige where the vessels are moored is. furmed by 
{wo wooden piers, which running out a considerable 
way into the Baltic, afford some shelter from the winds. 

The first evening of my arrival I walked round the 
city, on the high ramparts thrown up for its defence 
ontside, the old brick walls. A broad, deep ditch 
surrounds the whole; and Rostock must have been 
cousidered a place of great strength, uuder the old 

of defence, The ramparts are well shaded 
with trees, and each of the bastions affords a most 
extensive prospect over the flat surrounding country, 
and part of the Baltic sea. 
. This city gives proofs of qealth and opulence, the 
streets being every where wide and regular, and the 
houses extremely large. Many of the latter are built 
in the old German style, with fantastic ornaments, 
pointed roofs, and sometimes spires. The number of 
stories is great, and the upper ones are not unfre- 
quently made use of by the merchants as storerooms 
orgranaries. Nutwithstanding the singularity of the 
buildings, there is an air of stability and comfort 
throaghout, which immediately gives a visitor an idea 
of the long-acknowledged respectability of the inhabit- 
ants. Their number is 13,800, most of whom, with 
theexception of the members of the University, are 
engaged in trade ur shipping. 

Schwerin, the residence of the Grand Duke, is the 
capital of the dukedom, but Rostock is the largest town 
and chief port of Mecklenburg Schwerin, The export 
of corn from thence is great; and, as there is no con- 
siderable river by which it can be transported from 
the inland districts during the shipping season, the 
merchants are employed the whule winter in collecting 
the-grain in small parcels from the farmers, aod await 
the'period of shipment the next spring, being of course 
liable to the risk of any depreciation in price which 
inty occur in the interim. From the situation of this 
and the neighbouring ports, they have, however, the 
great advantage, owing tu their proximity to England, 
of being enabled to deliver their grain in our mar- 
m long before that from the more distant ports of the 

Itic. 

The theatre is. respectable—I heard the opera of 
“Die Entfihrung aus dem Serail,” by Mozart, tule- 
tably well performed, though the orchestre was not 
nearly so full.as I had been accustomed to find it in 
Prussia, 

On the 28th of Jane (1818) I continued my journey, 
in the company of a lady aud gentleman, who were 
poing to the town of Anklam.—To Tessin 5, Demmin 
3 miles. ; 

STATISTICS OP MECKLENBURG. 

Tn 1796, Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz contained 2511 German miles. The income 
was 1,000,000 dollars (£150,009) per annum... The 
population 400,000, of which 300,000 dwelt in Meck- 
leuburg-Schweria.* 

*Mallet’s Histoire de Maison de Mecklenbourg & Suerin, 
1796—4to, 

[To be continued in our next.| 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
a 
[By Robt. Scott, Editor of the Cabinet of Portraite.] 














4 a. . 
The distinguished subject of this sketch was born at 
dinburgh, on the 15th of August, 1771, and is the son of 
the late Walter Scott, Fisq. an Advocate or Writer to the 
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daughter of David Rutherford, Esq. also a Writer to the 
Signet, from whom she received a considerable fortune. 
She was a very accomplished woman ; and after her death, 
in 1789, some of her poetical productions were published. 

Young Walter being lame and of a very tender con- 
stitution, received the first rudiments of his education from 
his mother, to whom he was always much attached. In 
his early youth he displayed a considerable taste in draw- 
ing landscapes from nature, but was neither remarkable 
for liveliness of disposition, nor aptitudefor learning. From 
his mother’s tuition he was sent to the Grammar-school of 
Musselburgh, where he made but little progress until his 
tenth year, when Dr. Paterson succeeded to the school, at 
which time the following circumstance is related to have 
taken place :—The late Dr. Hugh Blair, being on a visit 
to the school, examined-several of the-boys, but paid par- 
ticular attention to young Scott, which Dr. Paterson per- 
ceiving, and thinking it was the boy’s stupidity that 
engaged the Doctor’s notice, said—** Doctor, my prede- 
cessor told me that boy has the thickest skull in the school.” 
‘* May be so,” replied Dr. Blair, ‘* but through that thick 
skull I can discern many bright rays of future genius.” 

From Musselburgh he was sent to the High-school of 
Edinburgh, where he completed his classical studies, and 
then removed to the University of Edinburgh. Having 
finished his education, he was: articled to a Writer of the 
Signet, and before he had attained his twenty-first year 
was admitted an advocate of the Scotch bar. Here he 
most assiduously attended his professional duties, and in 
the year 1798 he'married a Miss Carpentér, by whom he 
has several children. At the end of the next year he was 
appointed sheriff.depute of the county of Selkirk, and in 
March, 1806, one of the principal Clerks of Session in 
Scotland. A peculiar circumstance attended this appoint- 
ment :—Mr. Scott’s warrant, although drawn up, had not 
yet passed the seals, when the death of Mr. Pitt caused an 
entire change in the ministry; and his nomination to the 
office having been procured through the friendship of the 
late Lord Ktciville, who was then under impeachment, 
it was naturally considered void. ‘To the credit of the new 
cabinet, however, no objection arose to the appointment ; 
which, was thus, as was wittily remarked at the time, 
§* the last lay of the ministry.” 

Being now relieved from professional labours by the 
enjoyment of two lucrative situations, which produced 
from £800 to £1,000 per annum, and having about the 
same period come into possession of a valuable estate 
through the death of his father and an uncle, he was en- 
abled to follow his literary pursuits at pleasure. His first 

roductions were two German ballads, adapted to the 

inglish taste, entitled The Chase and William and Helen, 
These pieces were merely written for amusement, and 
would not have been published but for the earnest solicita- 
tions of his friends. After a lapse of three years Mr. Scott 
produced a translation of Goethe’s tragedy of Goetz of 
Berlinchingen. His next pieces were The Eve of St. 
John and Glenjinlas, which appeared in Mr. Lewis's Tales 
of Wonder. 

In 1802 appeared his first work of any importance, The 
Minstreisy of the Scottish Border, and the following year 
he published Sir Tristram, a metrical romance of the 
thirteenth century, by Thomes of Ercildown, edited from 
the Auchinleck manuscripts. In 1805, The Lady of the 
last Minstrel was produced, and at once established his 
fame upon the firmest basis. This poem will belong read 
and admired for the interest of the story, the ease and 
harmony of the language, the picturesqueness of the in- 
cidents and scenery, and for the deMneation of the man- 
ners of the ancient. borderers. In 1806, a collection of 
Ballads and Lyrical Pieces, and, in 1808, Marmion, a 
Tale of Flodden Field, added considerably to his reputa- 
tion. The latter poem the author has himself character- 
ised as ** containing the-best and worst poetry that he has 
ever written.” The-rapidity of Mr Scott’s pen shone 
conspicuously this year ;. for, in addition to Marmion, he 
published Descriptions and, tliustrations of the Lay of the 
fast Minstrel, and a complete edition of Dryden’s Works, 
with notes and a new. life of the author. Very shortly 
after this, he undertook the editing of Lord Somer’s 
collection of, Historical Tracts, Sir Ralph Sadier’s State 
Papets, and Anna Steward’s Poetical Works. In the 
same yeas in which the last of these appeared he produced 
The Lady of the Lalze, 2 poem abounding in interest and 
poetical beauty. In 1811, The Vision of Don Roderick 
was published, in aid of the subscription for the Portu- 
guese. This was followed, in 1813, by Rokeby; and in 
1814, by The Lord of the Isles ; The border Antiquitics 
of England ; anew edition of the works of Swift, with a 
life and annotations ; and The Ficld of Waterloo, a poem. 
About the same time appeared a prose work,. chiefly on 


our prolific author. Two other poems, The Bridal 
Triermain, and Harold the Dauntless, which first appear: 
anonymously, have since been claimed by Sir Walter. In 
1822 he published a dramatic poem, Halidon Hilt, 
which was _ not .so successful as most of his productions. 
This, we believe, completes the catalogue of his acknow- 
ledged writings; enough, most assuredly, to establish his 
pues both for extraordinary genius and unwearied in- 
ustry. 

Bur report adds another very long addition to the list, 
by ascribing to Sir Walter Scott a serious of Novels and 
Tales which have been received by the publicin a manner 
unprecedented in the annals of literature. The first of 
these, Waverley, appeared in 1814, since which the series 
has extended to forty-six volumes; and it is confidently 
stated that they have realized to their author upwards of 
£100,000. It is said, we know not with what degree of 
truth, that the manuscript of Waverley remained for three 
weeks in the possession of a bookseller in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, being left with him by a young gentleman who 
wished to dispose of it; but the bibliopole, having been 
previously unsuccessful in that branch of literature, de- 
clined the proposal. We should think this could not have 
been the case. 

That Sir Walter Scott is the author of these Novels and 
Tales, we feel little doubt, agreeing with a letter to Mr. 
Heber, that the circumstance of every other living poet of 
any consequence haying in some way been honourably 
mentioned in the course of them, leaves sufficient ground 
for attributing them to his pen. 

Sir Walter was the first Baronet created by his present 
Majesty: he has also the honour of being President of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. 








THE LATE MR. JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE. 
——T oe 

Mr. Kemble was born at Prescot in Lancashire, on the 
Ist of February, 1757. Like many other eminent actors 
he may be said to have been cradled on the stage At the 
time of his birth, his father, Mr. Roger Kemble, was 
manager of a company of comedians, who had a regular 
routine of performances in Lancashire and some of the 
neighbouring counties. And we learn from a play-bill of 
that time that when Kemble was only ten years old he 
played in his father’s company, at Worcester, the part of 
the Duke of York in the tragedy of King Charles the 
First. The early part of his education he received in the 
Roman Catholic Seminary at Sedgley Park, Staffordshire. 
He was afterwards, in the year 1770, sent by his father to. 
the University of Douay, in order that he might be quali- 
fied for one of the learned professions. Nature, however, 
had obviously ‘* picked and chosen’’ him from the world 
for a peculiar destination. Even at Douay he had render- 
ed himself remarkable by his recitations of Shakspeare ; 
and on his return to England he made his appearance at 
Wolverhampton, in the character of Theodvsius in The 
Force of Love, without any extraordinary success. His 
second appearance was in Bajazet, in which he produced 
a stronger impression. The provincial life of an actor 
presents little besides anxiety, toil, and uncertainty. Of 
these Mr. Kemble was not without his share. He has 
often related to his friends the vexation he felt at con- 
tinued neglect, while men of stronger luags and more 
boisterous action were honoured with attention and ape 
plause. At York he distinguished himself by recitations, 
and at Edinburgh by delivering an able lecture on sacred 
and profane oratory. It was, however, a Dublin audience 
which first appreciated his merits, In 1782 he appeared 
in that city in the character of “am/et ; and in 1783 came 
out in the same charaeter at Drury-lane Theatre. His 
reputation was immediately estabjished; but it was not 
until the year 178% that he became the monarch of the 
stage. Jn 1787 he married Mrs. Brereton, daughter of 
Mr. Hopkins, the prompter of Drury-lane Theatre, of 
which, in the following. year, he became the manager.— 
With the exception of a short interval, he continued 
manager until 180%. During this age his conduct in 
his arduous situation was remarkable for firmness, dili- 
gence, integrity, and talent. His single energy accom. 
plished a complete reform in the whole system of scenic 
dress and deccration. Mucbeth no longer sported an 
English General's uniform; men. of centuries ago ne 
longer figured in the stiff Court dresses of our own time ; 
and 
“ Cato’s full wig; flowered gown, and lackered chair.” 
gave way to the crop, the toga, and couch. Nor were the. 
improvements.in. the scenery Jess remarkable and impor. 
tant. . The consequence was an exsemble, such as had. 
never before been seen in. any maodetn.theatre. At the 





the subject of. Waterloo, called Paul's Letters . to. his 





the Signet. His mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Scott, was 


Kinsfolk, which was generally attributed to the pen of 





close of the season, of 1801 he devoted a year to travellin, 
abroad, and on his return in 1803, he puychased 3 six 
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. share of Covent-garden Theatre, became ay and 
tine for the first time on those boards in his favourite 
‘character of Hamlet, on the 24th of September. Here he 
continued his career with eminent success, both as a 
™ and a performer, until 1808, when the tremendous 
fire broke out which destroyed the theatre. The raising 
of the t noble edifice, the O. P. riot of 1809, Kem- 
bles taking leave of the Edinburgh audience in the part 
of Macbeth in March 1817, his final retirement from the 
stage on the 28d of June in the same year, and the mag- 
nificent public dinner and other honours bestowed on 
him in commemoration of that event, are of so recent 
occurrence that detail would be tedious. 

Fort the same reason we abstain from critical observa- 
tions on Kemble’s acting. We could here only reneat 
what we have often said already, and could not hope to 
add any thing to the observations which have been made 
by judicious and experienced lovers of the drama. He 
combined, in an eminent degree, the physical and mental 
‘Yequisite for the highest rank in his profession. To a 
noble form and classical and expressive countenance, he 
added the advantages of a sound judgment, indefatigable 
industry, and an ardent love and decided genius for the 
art of which he was so distingnished an ornament. He 
possessed, besides, what we have always regarded as an 
essential characteristic of a first-rate tragic actor, an air of 
intellectual superiority and a peculiarity of manner and 

ce, whicle im the spectator at the first 

with the conviction that he was not of the race of 
common men. His voice was defective in the undertones 
necessury for soliloquies ; but in declamation it was strong 
and efficient; and in tones of melancholy, indescribably 
touching. No music was ever heard which could better 
revive the tale of past times.. It was indeed one of the 
most exquisite beauties of his performances, that one pas- 
sage fhegecatly recalled to the mind ‘a whole history :” 
but, in despite of ourselves, we are falling into the mo 
error we had promised to avoid. Without another word, 
then, on Kemble’s acting, we must be allowed briefly to 
remark, that full justice has never been done to his un- 
rivalled management of the stage. His groupings, his 
ions, all his arrangements, while they were in the 

Righest degree conducive to theatrical effect, were yet so 
chaste and free from 
they appeared rather historical than dramatic, and might 
have been safely thrown upon the canvas by the painter 
almost without alteration. 

Asan suthor Mr. Kemble produced nothing that is 
likely to add materially to bis fame. What he has written, 
however, contains satisfactory evidence of his learning and 

taste. 

A life spent in labour he closed in polished retirement ; 
and we may with justice apply to his memory, private 
and professional, the passage of Cicero, which was quoted 
by a great on the death of Betterton—‘‘ Vite Bené 
acter jucundissima est recordatio.” 


Correspondence. 


Onr esteemed correspondent, the fair writer of the note 
from which we subjoin an extract, we trust will excuse our 
giving publicity to its contents with the omission of the 
naine of the work to which she alludes, and of which we 
do not wish to speak, never having seen, and that but 
transiently, more than two of its numbers. We repeat 
that our plan is, to bestow all possible pains upon our own 
publications, and never to meddle unnecessarily with those 
of others We shall only add, that we never entertained 
any suspicion that our G. was a rover. If it were even so, 
we should regret the desertion ; but we should indeed have 
no right to complain. We wish for no monopoly of intel- 
lect ; in literature, as in commerce, we would have all the 
ports open—-fully assured that competition is always bene. 
ficial to the community. 


— and undue pompousness, that 








—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Sin,—A few ere ago a friend brought me some num- 
bers of a periodical work, and pointed to several scraps of 
Portar agnued ** G. Liverpool,” which occasioned rather 
ah unpleasant surprise. Doubtless there are many G.’s in 
\iverpeoi, and who the G. of the work in question is, J 
ienow aot ; but it reminded me, very unpleasantly, of some 
remarks ic your notes to correspondents in the Kalcido. 
stope, dated Dec. 17, No. 129, which I recollect observin, 

at thie tine they were published; but which, as they di 

not apply, speedily faded trom memory. Now, I know 
not whether they were intended for your G. or not; 








TRE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


' re ? a 





and, until my doubts are removed, I shall feel truly un- 
comfortable. ; , 

My effusions are triffing ; but, whilst honoured by your 

ptance, I cannot think them worthiess: and the idea 

of being suspected of contributing to a publication in oppo- 

sition to the Kaleidoscope is extremely irksome to me. 
Believe me, dear Sir, with true sincerity, exclusively the 
G. OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE, 


Erratum.—In the sonnet addressed to Chantry, a 
very trifling error very materially alters the sense. In- 
stead of ** Prometheus with the gods of war,” it ought 
to read ‘* aT war;” as it now appears-the allusion is in- 
correct. 

Liverpool, March 18, 1823. 





REVOLTING RUMOUR! 
—>— 

¢® The following extraordinary communication, which 
was intended for the Mercury, reached us too late for in- 
sertion. We have, however, communicated its contents to 
the Mayor, who, we doubt not, will promptly inquire into 
the correctness of a report which we trust will turn out to 
have been greatly, although unintentionally, exaggerated, 
by our benevolent correspondent. If the circumstances 
are correctly reported, they are such as must make our 
readers shuddes with horror. —Edit. Kal. 


a 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1z,—I wish to call the attention of the public to the 
miserable situation of one of the collections of wild beasts 
which were lately exhibited in Dale-street. They are now 
(at least part of them) removed to a piece of ground in the 
Park-road, and the inhabitants in the neighbourhood have 
been, for the last few days, alarmed, and their humane 
feelings much hurt, by the constant roaring and cries of 
various kinds, asif from animals ravenous for want of food. 
It is reported that the owners of these poor creatures have 
involved themselves deeply in debt; that their receipts 
have not been sufficient to pay the expences of their 
exhibition; and that their creditors have seized on 
their only property, the unfortunate beasts, who are 
now the objects of my coOmmiseration. Whatever be the 
cause, it is, I fear, but too certain, that these noble but 
helpless creatures are in a state of starvation. It is surely 
the duty of all, but particularly of those who have the 
power of doing so, to put an end as soon as possible to 
their present sufferings. 

If these hasty lines should be the means of calling the 
attention of our magistrates to the business in question, 
greatly relieved and gratified would be your —a 

A A. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


61n,—1 could wish to know, through the medium of 
your valuable paper the Kaleidoscope, what occasion there 
is for the suppression of the letter ~, in the terminations 
of such words as labour, favour, honour, Saviour, &c. 
which I have seen written of late, labor, favor, honor, 
Savior, &c. Does not this use of spelling such words 
make them savour mere of Latin than of real Englisis? 
If you think these few lines worthy of a place in the 
Kaleidoscope, by inserting them you will greatly oblige 
your.constant reader, 
Wrightington, March 13, 1823. 
_————— 


REPLY TO CLITUSS QUERY, IN THE KALEIDOSCOPE 
OF MARCH 11, 1823. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—Clitus writes, that a large oak, near Chester, was 
blown down by the late gales; when not a single root 
appeared to remain in the earth. Further, that, whilst 
the workmen were felling the main branch, the tree, of 
its own » and without any human help, rose from 
the ground, and stood in its former place. He adds, that 
a similar phenomenon. ey in the neighboyrhood a 


J. W. 





few weeks before; and he should feel ob! if any of 
your readers could solve this problem, which he conceives 
to be miraculous! 

So it is, if Clitus can prove, that no roots on the side, to 


remaitied ia the earth ! 


which the tree inclined in falling, 





_ But that, I am persuaded, he can never do. On the ap, 
| trary, U feel assured that at least one very. robust ang 


powerful root remained ; by the elasticity of which, whey 
the overwhelming weight of the main branch was remo 
the body of the tree, with its remaining branches, 

easily regain its former position and perpendicularity, 
nearly so: the ease of so doing being in a considerably 
measure, a to the direction, which such ong 
robust and powerful root had taken under ground; the 
more downright, the greater would be the elasticity ; the 
more horizontal, the less. 

A similar phenomenon took place in this neighbourhood 
during the last high wind. An elm tree was blown 
the public road; and, no sooner was the heaviest branch 
lopped off, than the whole tree rose up sufficiently not tp 
obstruct the passage of the differeht coaches travelling 
that way. 

Also, during a tempestuous west wind, January 91, 
A. D. 1802, in the township of Butley, and the county of 
Chester, two poplar trees, growing near each other in th 
same hedge-row, were blown over. . Afterwards, | the 
bodies, by a cross-cut, having been disunited- from the 
roots and earth adhering to them, the latter returned, of 
their own accord, to their pristine seat in the fence; which 
they thus again made good. 

Both in this and the former case, the roots torn up, 
and the adhering weight of earth, stood perfectly perpen. 
dicular; therefore, it is a vain conjecture, in some, to 
think, that, without the least preponderance or inclings 
tion downwards—that is, without the least lev 
weight, equal to that of nearly a whole tree, sh be 
surmounted by no weight at all! 

When trees thus reinstate themselves in their former 
position, after being blown on one side, and, after some 
ponderous bough, which confined them there, has been 
amputated—they do so by an evidently elastic property: 
just the same as though a man stuck a rod of whalebone, 
or rather of cane, into the ground, and then bent it down, 
When the hand which kept it bent was ‘removed, it 
would instantly ‘recover its former upright position. If 
Clitus still doubts of the. force of elasticity in oaks: and 
other trees, he is referred to the history of Milo, the Cro. 
tonian, who fell a victim to that elasticity. 

Thus he will be convinced, of how much importanee it 
is to state circumstances correctly and minutely, before he 
concludes an effect, purely natural, to be mir 

Butley, March 13, 1823. dP. 


Co Correspondents. 


Liverpoo. Lever WatTcH.—Sinee we prepared the notices 
which will be found in a preceding column, we have seen 
another article on the same subject, in the Manchete 
Guardian, to which we shall attend next week. 











Biocrapuica. Norices.—Our publication of this day contains 
amore than ordinary portion devoted to this department, 
to the unavoidable temporary lusion of the 1 
cations of some of our good friends. The sketches of Mr, 
Justice Bayley, Sir Walter Scott, and the late Mr. Kembie 
haye all the claims of novelty, and had we deferred them 
another week, we should unquestionably have been fore 
stalled by our cotemporaries. Aithough we do not wish to 
devote a third: portion of our publication to one subject, 
we have reason to believe that whenever such an appro 
priation happens, the subject to which the general suffrage 
of our readers would give a decided preference, is thet 
which our arrangements of this week have rendered po 
eessury. 4 


It is with regret that we are compelled to tell our good friend 
An OLD PupiL, that ali our efforts to decypher certain por 
tions of hia dialogue on art and nature have proved fruities 
We wish it had been otherwise, as whut we can clearly 
make out induces us to wish the remainder were equally 
legible. Perhaps the dilemma may yet be obviated. 


We have further | to notice A Corr dent—Syt 
A. B. H. Z.—Patrick. 


Intended for our next :—Aballabensis—C. K. on Steam-i+ 
riages—Brutus, or N. O. R.—and the Sketch of Mr. ScaRLst®. 








R. 8. 
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